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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF JAMES GOUGH. 
(Continued from page 580.) 

He visited the meetings in course ; first by 
Edenderry, Rathangya and Ballitore, to the 
six weeks meeting at Carlow, and thence west- 
ward, to Ballimurry, and returned to the quar- 
terly meeting at Edenderry, in concert with his 
companion, Thomas Melhuish. From thence 
they directed their course towards the province 
of Munster, by Tullamore, Birr and Kilconin- 
more to Limerick, and from thence through 
Munster, finishing their visit to that province, at 
the province meeting 9t Waterford; thence 
through the county of Wexford, and sointo the 
county of Carlow, where Thomas Melhuish 
and he separated, (at Castledermot), Thomas’ 
dra&t being to Ulster, and my brother’s pre- 
sent concern more to the adjacent parts of 
Leinster. 

After parting with Thomas Melhuish, he 
continued visiting Friends in these parts, till 
the province meeting at Wicklow, after which, 
and spending some days in Dublin, he went 
from thence to the province meetings for Uleter 
at Ballenderry, and returned pretty directly 
back to Dublin, withows appointing any meet- 
ing in that proviuee, and continued yisiting 
meetings in different parts of Leinster provinee, 
chiefly till the ensuing Quarterly meeting which 
was held at Enniseorthy, and from thence pro- 
ceeded directly to Waterford, to take shipping 
for Bristol. 

This visit took hig pp year four months 
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(for he embarked for Bristol, on or about the 
24th 8mo.)- the greatest part of which time 
seems to have been employed in Leinster prov- 
ince, having visited most parts thereof, at least 
twice over. 

Having as aforementioned, resigned his 
school at Bristol, in order to be at liberty to 
discharge what was pointed outto him as a du- 

Now, his service being finished, he was out 
of employment there, for the support of himself 
and family. The prospect of this in his giving 
up to this service must, I imagine, have been a 
pretty close trial of faith ; as he could not at 
the time of his resignation have any apprehen- 
sion of the way which afterwards opened, for 
their employment and subsistence ; but know- 
ing he was faithful who had called him into 
the service, he was doubtless strengthened to 
go forth in faith, and a humble dependence on 
him, whom he served for support, inwardly and 
outwardly ; and in the due time, a way opened 
for him to his satisfaction. For by my removal 
from Dublin (where I had resided upwards of 
twenty-three years) to Lisburn, which happened 
during his travels in this nation, the school 
there became vacant. Whereupon Friends of 
Dublin made him proposals to undertake the 
care thereof ; to which he agreed, and soon after 
his return to Bristol, removed with his family 
to settle in that - aii 

Where again the necessary attendance of 
his school ‘ae him pretty much to the 
place of his regidence, and parts adjacent ; for 
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the space of two or three years; till about the | mortify the deeds of the body is to live.”* Oh, 
summer of 1777, when his family being grown | that in me all self were slain, that Christ might 
up, and mostly in a way to provide for them-|live and ever reign in my soul, who visited, 
selves, and his youngest son having got an| invited, attracted it, about the 22d year of my 
agreeable place of apprenticeship, he found his | age; and has, through his grace, preserved me 
way open, finally, to relinquish the confining | through many revolutions, and often opened a 
and exercising occupation of his school, in or-| way for me to steer along, when no way, or 
der to be more at liberty in the evening of his | next to none, appeared, till now I am come to 
day, to accomplish the remaining part of his| the sixty-fifth year of my life. 
day’s work, against the termination thereof;| Seventh mo. 17th. After I awoke this morn. 
and from this time to his removal out of this | ing, this text sprang in my mind,“ Christ gave 
life, he was much engaged to travel and la- | himself for us, that he might redeem us from 
bor amongst Friends in the different quarters | all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar 
of this nation for the promotion of truth andj people, zealous of good works ;}” with a strong 
righteousness. desire that whatever it cost me, whatever labor, 
As he had not visited Ulster province in his | self-denial, or seeming hardship, I may obtain 
late visit to this nation, the discharging of that| the great end for which I have a being, the 
debt was the principal service pointed out to| ‘one thing needful,” which Mary made her 


expresseth {it in the introduction to his account 
of said visit. 

Seventh mo. Ist, 1777. A good friend from 
England lately told us, in a meeting, that our 
old copy books were sullied, and too full of blots ; 
that we should get new books to keep our ac- 
counts in, and keep them fair and clean, and I | tience the race that is set before us, looking un- 
wished with the Lord’s assistance to do so, viz. | to Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith, 
to have my heart and life made and kept} who, for the joy that was set before him, en- 
clean. dured the cross, despising the shame, and is 

I felt a longing desire to undergo afresh the ‘set down at the right hand of the throne of 
“ washing of regneration,*” in order to be fa- | ‘tsd.{” And nowI am likely soon to set for- 
vored with the “ renewing of the Holy Ghost.” I ward as a poor pilgrim,to the coldest and re- 
thought that he who said to the blind man, | motest parts of the north of this nation, which 
‘Go wash in the pool of Siloam,}’’said unto me, ! are rarely visited by any Friends of the minis- 
Go to the northern parts of Ireland to visit what | try, they meet with so much discouragement 
is left there of the professors of truth; and. that way; but I must go and labor amongst 
therewith infused the new covenant, or solemn | them, according to the ability given, for the 
engagement on my part, to give up thereto. | working out our salvation, with fear and trem- 
Oh poor cold North ; almost totally dead as to | bling. 
the divine life! In visiting thysonsanddaugh-| Seventh mo. 18th. To-day we had a silent, 
ters, | foresee great anxieties, inward conflicts, | but to me and some others 1 hope an edifying 
and trying baptisms; may I duly mind that | meeting, under the divineand spiritual ministry 
part of Christ’s counsel to his followers, “In| of the great minister of life and salvation, who 
your patience possess ye your souls,{” and in-| therein set before me two services, the one to 
deed his counsels continually conveyed through | procure some subscriptions for the relief of a 
his holy spirit; as I have the greatest need} a poor family, which after meeting I set about 
closely to attend to it in all things, and practice | and succeeded in; the other my journey to the 
faithful obedience thereto. North, with a lively and fresh encouragement 

So may I daily watch and pray, and labor, | thereto, under the consideration of the uncer- 
both to open a new book of accounts, respect-| tainty of our time here, and that if my duty 
ing the Lord’s holy covenant, and my walking | to God required me to be doing one thing in 
humbly therein; and endeavor to keep it care-| one place, and death should arrest me Coing 
fully without blot or blemish, both within in | something else in another place, how miscrable 
his fight and toward mankind ; in a daily exer-| would my state be! The covenant of my youth 
cise “to keep always a conscience void of of-| was now brought to my remembrance with a 
fence, towards God and towards men.’ May | lively and affecting impression. In the language 
[ watch and strive against corrupt self, and | adopted by the prophet Jeremiah, speaking m 
keep a diary or daily account thereof, morning | the name of the Lord, “1 rememberthee, the 
and evening, remembering “that to live after| kindness of thy youth; the love of thine e- 
the flesh is to die, but through the spirit to| pousals, when thou wentest after me in the wil- 


of being more thoroughly redeemed, from 
every corruption of nature, or neglect of duty 
to God; more purified in heart and life ; more 
inflamed with a holy zeal for his honor, “ lay- 
ing aside every weight and burden, and the sin 
which doth so easily beset, and run with pa- 


him, in the following manner, as he a choice, and thereby pleased her Lord, viz. that 
| 


* Titus iii. 3. ¢ Luke xix. * Rom. viii. 13, + Titus ii, 14. 
t John vii. - Acts xxiv. 19. t Heh. xii. 1, 2. 
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derness, in a land that was not sown. Israel; 
was holiness to the Lord, and the first fruits of 
his increase.*” When I first gave up to the 
heavenly visitation, how was my heart melted 
into holy admiration of the love of God, and 
of his condescension to my low estate; pure 
goodness was then all my desire and delight. 
In the intervals of labor [ loved to retire from 
all the world, to him my best friend, who was 
with me in my labor, instructing and helping 
me in it, and making hard things easy, so that 
“T walked by faith, and not by sight,” my 
mind being in heaven, often not overflowing 
with the effusion of his grace, and goodness. 
Under this enlivening recollection, an ardent 
desire was rekindled in my heart, to renew my 
covenant, to return to my first love; and domy 
first works, in an unreserved resignation to do 
the will of God. And my heart was influenced 
with a wish, that our young people in general 
might be induced to love religious retirement 
in order therein to become acquainted with the 
wonderful Counsellor, who is more readily met 
with therein, than in the crowds, commotions, 
and tumults of the world, and in their own ex- 
perience prove, that “ It is good fora man that 
he bear the yoke in his youth, he sitteth alone, 
and keepeth silence—He putteth his mouth in 
the dust, if so there may be hope.j’’ May our 
conversation be in heaven, and our language 
and whole demeanor make it manifest that we 
shave been with Jesus. 

Kighth mo. 4th. I returned from visiting the 
families of Timahoe meeting, in company with 
Joseph Williams, wherein a divine visitation 
seemed to be renewedly extended to them. It 
is much to be desired, that they may duly em- 
brace it, to come up in their duty, and to 
persevere in well doing, to the end of their 
days. 

Such visits among our friends, under divine 
influence, are of service, and worthy of being 
often performed, as tending to renew the bonds 
of friendship, in the truth; to provoke to love 
and good works, and as they are engagcd steadi- 
ly to wait upon the Lord, frequently prove sea- 


that meeting I met him, and it was to some an 

edifying season. From Lurgan, he went to 

Raithfriland, and visited the families belonging 

to that meeting. From thence he came to Lis- 

burn, and had a meeting there, next day at 

Hillsborough. The three succeeding days were 

the Quarterly Meeting at Ballenderry, which he 

attended, and had acceptable service therein. 
The following week, he took the meetings of 
Moyallen, Lurgan, Ballihagan, and Charle- 
mount, in succession, visited some families, and 
was again at the meeting near Charlemount, on 
first day following, which he observes was large, 
like a province meeting. He continued his 
course from thence to Antrim quarter ;and as 
the visiting of this quarter was in a particular 
manner impressed as a duty upon his mind, he 
visited the meetings thereof thoroughly, and 
all or most of the families of Friends therea- 
way. On the first day, he was at Grange, of 
which he writ to a friend, “ We had a kind of 
general meeting at Grange yesterday, there 
being at it Friends from Toberhead,Ballinacree, 
Clough, Ballymena and Antrim, and I think it 
was a time of renewed visitation of divine fa- 
vor tosome. That we may dedicate the resi- 
due of our days to the service of the Lord and 
his people, is my sincere desire for us both, and 
and many more.” 

He spent about a week among Friends, in 
this quarter. But, (as I recollect), his visit 
both to said quarter in particular, and the prov- 
ince in general, was in some degree cut short 
by the arrival of our friends Thomas Corbyn, 
John Townsend, and Joseph Roe, from Lon- 
don, John Storer from Nottingham, and James 
Backhouse from the county of Durham, who 
came over in consequence of an appointment of 
the Yearly Meeting of London, to visit the sun- 
dry meetingsof discipline in this nation. Which 
visit they entered upon at the men’s and wo- 
men’s meeting, for that purpose, appointed at 
Lisburn the 10th of 9mo. this year, while my 
brother was engaged, in the neighboring part 
of Antrim quarter. This induced him to come 
over to that meeting, and the said Friends being 
sons of renewing of strength to the visitors, | very desirous that he should be in Dublin, at 
as well as visited. the time of their arrival there, in the course of 

Two days after, viz. the 6th of 8th mo., he | their visit, he felt easy to accompany them to 
set forward on his visit to the Friends of Ul-| Antrim, and from thence to Lurgan; from 
ster provinee, taking his way by the Quarterly | whence they proceeded to Charlemount, to be 
Meeting tor Leinster province, held at Moate ; | at the men’s and women’s meeting there on first 
and after the conclusion thereof, proceeded to | day, and Ballihagan on second day. My brother 
Oldcastle, Coothill and Castleshane, in each of | staying first day morning meeting, at Lurgan; 
which three meetings he did not only labor| had also an evening meeting at Lisburn, ap- 
amongst his friends in their public assemblies, | pointed at the fifth hour, and next day at New- 
but also visited them in their several families.| town. Fourth day following, was with the 
¥rom Castleshane, he crossed over to Lurgan,| English friends, at the men’s and women’s 
and was on first day at the meeting there, it | meeting at Lurgan, and the next day came with 
being their men’s and women’s meeting. At} them to that of Lisburn, held .at Ballenderry: 
et ___. | The province meeting at Lurgan, succeeded by 

* Jer. ii, 2, 3. + Lam. iif. 27, 28, 29, appointment, on sixth, seventh and first days, 
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over which he stayed, and after that, and hav- 
ing a meeting at Rathfriland, in the market 
house, one more at Lurgan, and another at Moy- 
allen, he returned to Dublin. 

When he arrived at Dublin, he found Thos. 
Dobson, (from near Carlisle, who had come over 
under a particular concern for that service) en- 
gaged in a visit to friends’ families in that city ; 
upon his arrival, he joined him in the service, 
and accompanied him to ninety families, he 
having visited forty-six, before my brother’s 
return. 

And in about three months after, Matthew 
Johnson, from Cornwood, in Northumberland, 
coming to the aforesaid city, under the like 
concern, (after discharging himself in the same 
service to the meetings of Lisburn and Buallen- 
derry), my brother accompanied him also in 
his visit to the families of Friends there. Thus 
he was diligently engaged, most part of his 
latter days, in almost a continued series of la- 
borious service in the church, either at home 


or abroad. ° 
(To be continued.) 


HINT TO MOTHERS—SPEAK LOW. 


I know some houses, well built and hand- 
somely furnished, where it is not pleasant to be 
even a visitor. Sharp, angry tones resound 
through them from morning till night, and the 
influence is as contagious as measles, and much 
more to be dreaded in a household. The chil- 
dren catch it and it lasts for life—an incurable 
disease. A friend has such a neighbor within 
hearing of her house when doors and windows 
are open, and even poll parrot has caught the 
tune, and delights in screaming and scolding, 
until she has been sent into the country to im- 
prove her habits. Children catch cross tones 
quicker than parrots, and it is a much more 
mischievous habit. Where mother sets the ex- 
ample, you will scarcely hear a pleasant word 
among the children in their plays with each 
other. Yet the discipline of such a family is 
always weak and irregular. The children ex- 
pect just so much scolding before they do anys 
thing they are bid; while in many a home, 
where the low, firm tone of the mother, or a de- 
cided look of her steady eye is law, they never 
think of disobedience either in or out of her 
sight. 

O mothers, it is worth a great deal to culti- 
vate that “excellent thing in a woman,” a low, 
sweet voice. If you are ever so much tired b 
the misebievous or wilful pranks of the little 
ones, speak low. It will bea great help to you 
to even —_ be patient and cheerful, if you 
cannot wholly succeed. Anger makes you 
wretched and your children also. Impatient, 
angry tones never did the heart good, but plenty 
of evil. Read what Solomon says of them, and 
remember he wrote with an inspired pen. You 
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cannot have the excuse for them that they 
lighten your burdens any ; they make them on- 
ly ten times heavier. For your own as well as 
your children’s sake, learn to speak low, 
They will remember that tone when your head 
is under the willows. So, too, would they re- 
member a harsh ‘and angry voice. Which leg- 
- will you leave to your children ?—WJ. Y. 
Chronicle. 


Extracts from the Minutes of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, held at Richmond, Indi- 
ana, from the 28th of Ninth month, to the 
1st of 10th month, inclusive, 1863. 


1. Reports in writing from all our Quarterly 
Meetings were produced} which inform that 
Zachariah Lowndes and others were appointed 
representatives to this Meeting. 

2. Our Corresponding Committee produced 
Epistles, addressed to this Meeting, by Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York, Genesee, and 
Ohio, Yearly Meetings; the first three of 
which were read, and were to our encourage- 
ment, and afforded renewed evidence that this 
correspondence between the different Yearly 
Meetings is beneficial, and promotes the fel- 
lowship that should subsist between the differ- 
ent parts of our Society. 

8. To produce an essay of an Epistle to 
other Yearly Meetings, if way be open there- 
for, a committee was appointed, who are to re- 
port to a future sitting. 

4. The Meeting for Sufferings produced 
satisfactory Minutes of its proceedings ; and 
the necessary parts of them were directed to 
be recorded with the Minutes of this Meet- 
ing. 

5. This Meeting being informed by the 
Meeting for Sufferings, of the decease of two 
of the Trustees of the lot belonging to the 
Yearly Meeting, in Richmond ; Robert Mor- 
risson, Isaac Warner, John ‘I. Plummer and 
William Parry, were appointed to propose to 
a future sitting, suitable Friends for that ser- 
vice. 

6. A committee was appointed to propose 
the names of Friends for members of the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings the ensuing year, and di- 
rected to report to a future sitting. 

7. The Quarterly Meetings report that they 
have paid to the Treasurer of this Meeting 
their several quotas of Yearly Meeting Stock, 
as directed last year. 

8. The following sums were reported by the 
Quarterly Meetings, for application by the 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee on the Concerns 
of the People of Color: Miami, $19 75; 
Whitewater, $49 72; Blue River, $1 90; 
making for that purpose, $71 37. 

9. Miami Quarterly Meeting also reports, 
$172 50 for building school houses, and $34 50 
for the purchase or publication of school books. 
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Whitewater, $10 for school houses, and $43 05 
for books. Blue River, $3 10 for school houses, 
and $3 95 for books—amounting, in the aggre- 

, to $195 60 for building school houses, and 
$31 50 for the purchase or publication of school 
books. 

10. The Corresponding Committee reported 
that it copied and forwarded the Epistle, as di- 
rected last year. 

11. The representatives proposed Robert 
Hatton for Clerk, and Lewis W. Thomas for 
Assistant Clerk, who were united with and ap- 
pointed to those services. 

12. The Epistles from Genesee and Qhio 
Yearly Meetings were now read, which were 
encouraging and edifying to us. 

13. The considergtion of the state of Society 
introduced the Meeting into precious exercise, 
and a desire was felt to prevail that Friends in 
their several meetings anc neighborhoods might 
be encouraged to greater diligence in attending 
our religious meetings,—to more faithfulness 
in maintaining the testimonies of the Society, 
and in fulfilling the duties that devolve upon 
us as the professed followers of the blessed 
Master. ‘ 

14. The Committee on the Concerns of the 
People of Color reported “that two schools 
have been taught in Cambridge City, Ind., and 
vicinity. The average attendance of one was 
25; of the other, 20. Two schools have been 
taught in Richmond, Ind. One averaged 10, 
the other about 30, in daily attendance. Some 
of the committee visited the schools, and were 
much gratified with the progress of the pupils, 
prior. those in Richmond, who evinced, 

y their orderly behaviour and by attention to 
their studies, that they merited, as they also 
received, the commendation, not only of the 
committee, but of others. The committee ad- 
vanced for their tuition the sum of thirty-six 
dollars. We would recommend the subject to 
the further attention of the Yearly Meeting. 

“On behalf of the committee, 

CogNnELIus Ratuirr, 
SaRaH VoRE. 

Ninth month 29th, 1863.” 

Which report was satisfactory, and the sub- 
ject continued under the care of a committee 
of men and women Friends. 

15, The Committee on Schools reported as 
follows : 

“The committee has paid such attention to 
its appointment as way seemed to open for. 
Schools under thé care of committees appointed 
by the Monthly Meetings are in progress at 
Waynesville and Richmond, and one was kept 
three months at Blue River. The Monthly 
Meetings of Green Plain and Fall Creek are 
about erecting houses for the accommodation of 
schools under their care. The committee was 
encouraged in believing that the subject is be- 
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coming one of interest to many Friends, and it 
would propose that the Yearly Meeting con- 
tinue its labor in the eause. 

“On behalf of the committee, 

Roxsert Harton, 
THoMASIN W. BRANSON. 

Ninth month 28th, 1863.” 

The report was satisfactory, and the Meeting 
united in continuing its care of the subject, 
which was placed in charge of a committee of 
men and women Friends, who are to report to 
the meeting next year. Our subordinate meet- 
ings were encouraged to persevere in the work, 
and to endeavor to comply, as far as may be 
practicable, with the directions of our discipline 
on the subject. 

16. A.proposition to provide for the more 
comfortable accommodation of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, when held at Richmond, being introduced ; 
after deliberation it was united in referring the 
subject to a committee, who are to examine the 
same in its various bearings, consider what 
changes, if any, they may think proper to 
make, the probable expense that would be ne- 
cessary, and report to the Meeting next year. 

James L. Morrisson was re-appointed Treas- 
urer. 

17. The fund reported by, the Quarterly 
Meetings for the purchase or publication of 
school books, being inadequate to the purpose, 
our subordinate Meetings were directed to 
continue their efforts to raise a sufficient amount, 
pay it to the Treasurer of this Meeting, and 

orward an account of the same in their reports 

to the Meeting next year. The Clerk was di- 
rected to furnish the Quarterly Meetings with 
a copy of this Minute. 

18. The application of the fund for the pub- 
lication or purchase of school books, to the ob- 
jects for which it was raised, is left with the 
Committee on Schools; which is to report in 
this particular to our next Yearly Meeting. 

19. Whitewater Quarterly Meeting informed 
that Hannah Ballenger, a Minister, and a mem- 
ber of Westfield Monthly Meeting, departed 
this life the 14th day of Ninth month, 1862, 
aged 80 years, 10 months and 21 days. 

20. The committee appointed to essay an 
Epistle, produced one, which it proposed should 
be capil, and, with the appropriate address, 
forwarded to each of the Yearly Meetings with 
which we correspond. The essay being read, 
was approved and referred to the Correspond- 
ing Committee, to copy and forward, as pro- 
posed, which is to report to the Meeting next 

ear. 

’ 21. Our beloved friend, Benjamin Hallowell, 
a Minister, very acceptably attended the sev- 
eral sittings of this Meeting, and produced a 
certificate of concurrence from Sandy Spring 
Monthly Meeting, Maryland, held the 4th of 
Third month last, endorsed by Baltimore Quar- 
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terly Meeting, held the 9th of the same month. 

Our esteemed friend, William B. Steer, an 
Kider, in company with his wife, Louisa Steer, 
acceptably attended the several sittings of this 
Meeting, and produced a Minute of concur- 
rence from Fairfax Monthly Meeting, Virginia, 
held the 13th of Fifth month last. 

The Clerk was directed to furnish our said 
Friends respectively with a suitable extract 
from this minute. 

22. Women Friends produced a returning 
Minute for our beloved friend, Louisa Steer, a 
Minister, who is acceptably in attendance with 
them, and produced a certificate of concurrence 
from Fairfax Monthly Meeting, held the 15th 
ot Fourth month, 1863, endorsed by Fairfax 


Quarterly Meeting, Virginia, held the 18th of 


Fifth month last. 

The Clerk was directed to sign the Minute 
prepared by Women Friends. 

23. Having during our several sittings, felt 
the cementing influence of Christian love to 
solemnize our minds, and to enable us to trans- 
act the business of the meeting in much har- 
mony and fellow-feeling ; with gratitude to the 
great and adorable Giv er of all blessings, 
the Meeting concluded, to convene at Waynes- 
ville, Ohio, at the appointed time next year, if 
consistent with the Divine Will. 

Rosert Harron, 
sbiacilalitins 


PRESSING FORWARD. 


Satisfied Iam that many a believer lives in 
the cottage of doubt when he might live in the 
palace of faith. We are poor starving things, 
when we might be fed; we are weak, when we 
might be mighty; feeble when we might be as 
giants before God ; and all beaause we will not 
hear the Master say, “ Rise up, my love, my 
fair one, and come away.” Now, brethren, is 
the time with ydu, after the season of trouble, 
to renew your dedication to God. Now, be- 
loved, you should rise up from worldliness and 
come away; from sloth, from the love of this 
world, from unbelief. What enchants you to 
make you sit still where you are? What de- 
lights you to make you as you now are? Come 
away! There is a higher life; there are bet- 
ter things to live for, and better ways of seck- 
ing them. Aspire! Let thy high ambition be 
unsatisfied with what thou hast already attained. 
This one thing do thou, press forward to the 
things that are before— Spurgeon. 


Clerk. 





TEMPTATIONS TO DISHONESTY. 


There are temptations to dishonesty that 
spring from extravagance. Our society is ver 
vicious in its whole structure in this adh 
We make no provision for the respectability of 
people who are in humble circumstances. We 
hold out inducements to them to live beyond 
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their means. In European society people that 
are intelligent and refined can entertain their 
friends ina plain room with plain furniture, 
and treat them toa plain repast and nothing 
will be thought of it. A German will invite 
his friends to come and see him, and they to- 
gether will sit in common fellowship and in 
pleasing conversation, and wake their feast from 
a loaf of bread anda pitcher of water, and 
there will be no thought but what the hostis 
respectable. And I think that if a loaf of 
bread and a pitcher of water were a more fre- 
quent meal, there would be less dyspepsia. In 
Europe they are not ashamed to live plainly, 
even for economic reasons ; and men respect each 
other for it. But in American society we have a 
vicious tendency to make men ashamed to live 
within their means. They say, “I will not 
have company unless I can have it as my 
neighbors do.” They are slaves to other peo- 
ple’s opinions. They have not the courage to 
say, “This is my place, here are my means, 
and I can afford to entertain my friends in my 
own way ; but if they cannot come to see me 
as I am, they need not come at all.” 

Young people want to begin further along 
than they are able to. They want to keep 
house as twenty years of successful and fruit- 
ful industry only have enabled men to do it. 

They measure everything on the pattern of 
somebody else. There is a want of self-respect 
founded on one’s good breeding and fundamen- 
tal honesty. And extravagance is almost inva- 
riably married to dishonesty. 


———-~0e——_ -__ 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OUR PLAIN DUTY. 


It has been exceedingly gratifying to find 
the “ Intelligencer ” open to the consideration 
of so important a subject as our duty nationally 
and religiously in this trial hour of our history. 
I refer to the duty of those who have borne, 
and still bear, a testimony against all war and 
carnal resistance; and these remarks are in- 
duced particularly by the presentation of the 
views of ‘“ N. R.,” as contained in numbers 16 
and 27. 

We agree, that to take up arms at all, even 
in the present engrossing conflict, is wrong 
and must be declined by all who would be 
faithful followers of the precepts and example 
of Jesus Christ. 

We agree, that to accept a substitute to fight 
for us, is equivalent to committing the sin our- 
selves. 

But in the payment of the commutation fee, 
we differ. 

Sec. 13 of the Conscription Act declares :— 


.|“*The drafted person may pay such sum, not 


exceeding $300, as the Secretary may deter- 
mine, for the procuration of such substitute.” 
Now those who, from conscientious ‘scruples, 
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decline serving, or furnishing substitutes, and 
yet willingly give government the means to 
procure such for them, are merely going a step 
further, and availing themselves of the offer of 
a third party, a government agent, to procure 
the substitute ; and they cannot do it except 
by compromising principle. 

The demand made by the government is, for 

a human being to serve in the army; and not 
merely for money, as “ N. R.” has it. Human 
beings must be supplied, and money is only a 
means for their procuration. Any one tender- 
ing the money, tenders a human being, for the 
knowledge of the use to which it will be ap- 
plied accompanies the act. It is thus little less 
than a traffic in flesh and blood. 
_ Where the money is tendered, no principle 
is upheld; no living protest against war is 
offered, and no seed planted for the govern- 
ment of “peace on earth and good will to 
men.” 

The government has no more right to this 
mouey than it has to our muscle. Our friend 
is In error in making it the owner of all pro- 
perty. The very basis of our government is 
the right to life, property, and conscience. 
And the debtor and creditor relations with us 
are controlled by the one decided and long 
affirmed principle, that our first obligation is to 
the Ruler of the Universe. Government does 
not confer property upon any one, as a bonus 
for merely living under it, neither can it, in 


equity, deprive any one of property in special 
and individual cases, except for criminal of- 


fences. ur refusal to take any part in war is 
not a criminal offence, but one of religious faith 
and conscience, well defined and professed for 
more than two hundred years; so that the en- 
forcement of any penalty for upholding such 
would be regarded always as an act of injustice 
and barbarism. And although, by the power 
of force and authority, the penalty may be ex- 
acted and obtained, it becomes only the gov- 
ernment right, through government might, and 
not by virtue of any high moral equity. 

Therefore, if we have worked for and hon- 
estly earned property,—in a measure created 
it,—we ‘own it, and have a right to its use for 
all proper and moral purposes, but none for any 
other. It becomes part of our motive power 
and responsibility. This government has no 
moral claim to it, for that which we deem im- 
moral purposes ; and it becomes the right, in- 
deed the duty, of property holders, under such 
circumstances, to refuse, but not forcibly op- 
pose, the demand; but if required to yield, to 
do so, with protest, charity, and prayer. 

To answer the query,—“ Is the money due ?” 


most unhesitatingly, no! If personal or agency’ 


Service is not due,—and this is an undisputed 
fact,—the money, as the representative of either 
or both, is not due. Public testimony has been 
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rendered unto the world, by a course of life 
that proves the non-resistant principle. Not 
only has it been professed, but practised. And 
here we may learn a lesson, by asking the ques- 
tions, Have we faithfully lived it? Have we 
acted upon the non-combative? Have we de- 
clined to trade and traffic in war goods, for per- 
sonal aggrandizement ? Have we refused po- 
sitions of honor and emolument, under the war - 
power? If we have, and have done so becayse 
of conscientious convictions, there is neither 
personal service nor the money representative 
of it due for direct war purposes ; and, by pay- 
ing it, we violate the Decalogue, the Beati- 
tudes, and all the precepts and examples of 
Jesus and the Apostles. And every one who 
holds such principles and yet does either, 
throws additional burdens upon those who are 
faithful. 

In yielding willing obedience to this demand 
of the government, we do not merely recognize 
its power, for that is not the object ; otherwise 
we might go a little farther, and fight. But 
we do it to save ourselves, because we fear the 
consequences, and have not courage to bearour 
testimonies to the end, even if to sacrifice and 
martyrdom. We do it—if we have the money 
—withont a struggle, and in a measure volun- 
tarily. We do it (mask the plea) to enjoy the 
right of conscience! But such a right, or such 
a conscience, as can be purchased with money 
and for an advertised price, is not worth hav- 
ing; for having such, and having it thus, is 
not enjoying it. It is a commodity at will,— 
put up for a price, to be sold to the highest 
bidder. 

We are thus in every way a contracting par- 
ty with the war. We exercise a positive influ- 
ence for its support. We are accountable in 
the fullest meaning of the term. We sacrifice 
every right of conscience,—the mind and its 
intelligence,—the heart and its affections,—the 
soul and its aspirations, —all are compromised, 
shackled, anddeeply contaminated ! 

Experience is a good teacher, and I may be 
permitted to say that the payment of the com- 
mutation fee, either by the drafted party or his 
pretended friends, is one of the most weakening 
acts to one’s conscience, and one of the saddest 
strokes to a principle or a testimony., 

We have three positions to examine : Firstly, 
we must see if the demand is just—which we 
here decide is not. Hence the payment be- 
comes voluntary. Secondly, we must look to 
the use to which it will be applied ; and thirdly, 
the effect upon the party paying it;—all of 
which we can but determine to be injurious. 

“N. R.” quotes the giving of tribute to 
Cesar, under the recommendation of Jesus, as 
a reason why the $300 should be paid. ‘There 
is a wide difference. In the instance referred 
to there was no test of conscience, and no re- 
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ligious principle involved. Tribute was de- 
manded in common with all. There is a marked 
distinction between tribute and commutation 
money. 

Tribute is an annual or stated sum of money 
or other valuable thing paid to a nation, in ac- 
knowledgment of some favors, or for its main- 
tenance by virtue of established law or treaty. 

- Or simply a stated tax, levied by a government 
upon a//its subjects ; whereas, commutation is 
an exchanging or bartering, or the substitution 
of a less for a greater penalty, a bargaining for 
an exemption from something ; and employed 
in special and not in general cases. 

We may very properly pay tribute as compre- 
hending taxes, duties and excise, stamps and 
notes ; for they are levied on all alike, in pro- 
eaten to the amount of business or property. 

t is general in its character, and not confined 
to individuals for unexpected and special rea- 
sons, as in the case of conscription. Tribute 
money may involve nothing of conscience; it 
relieves from no particular suffering different 
from all others in the community. It is a regu- 
lar, expected, and legitimate payment ; while 
to pay commutation is to presuppose the pur- 
chase of some favor or advantage,—to exchange 
one condition for another more agreeable,— 
to commute some suffering. A very easy mode, 
indeed, for those who have the means; and 
when admitted as proper, as in the paper we 
are considering, a very comfortable course to 
avoid imbruing their hands in blood. 

But we can no more do this, than we can pay 
tithes and similar taxes; for they involve the 
conscience. They were found oppressive in 
days gone by, and our fathers firmly objected to 
their payment. We have received the rich in- 
heritance of their martyrdom. Let us not be 
unmindful of it,or unworthy transmitters of the 
legacy to our children. 

The respect paid to these principles is 
strengthening. It is not likely our Govern- 
ment ever intended to make those suffer who 
.were truly ahd religiously conscientious against 
war; notwithstanding laws have been framed 
as to exempt none for such reason, that it might 
offer no loop-hole for pretenders ; though we 
are deeply pained that any consideration should 






























































































































































































































































of those thus divinely impressed, especially 
when paying a marked deference to the physical 
relationship of our people. Indeed, this ne- 
glect can but be regarded as a sad commentary 
upon the light of the 19th century, and the 
high moral professions of the nation. 

The late decision, that the money must ‘be 
paid by such drafted person, or the amount 
made a lien against the Society of which he may 
be a member, will tighten the cord and inten- 
sify the test. 

In view of the recent proclamation of our 















































go | love and practical goodness. 






preventa proper provision being made in behalf 
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President, and the impending draft, individuals 
and societies will be sorely tried. It might 
seem, under some circumstances, to almost im. 
peril the existence of the Society of Friends, 
Certain it is, that either their principles must 
live, because of tested strength and real worth, 
or they must die, and with them the Society 


itself, as a true religious body. 


If its members are drafted, who are not able 
to pay the amount, even if willing, then the 
Society either will have to pay it, or have it 
taken under protest. May we not hope it will 


be able to withstand the trial ; or, rather, may 
we not have the higher hope, that each indi 
vidual, whether a member of the Society in 
spirit or in form, will stand by the non-resist- 
ance principle without leaning upon any Society, 
even though it should eost him the loss of pro: 
perty or of life itself ? 


Remember, God will not put more upon us 
than we are able to bear. 

We want, however, no pretended conscientious 
scruples, no cowardly conversions, no non-re- 


sistant pleas, only when overpowered and forced 


to submission. We want, as the most beautiful 


and purest position, “every one to’ be fully 


persuaded in his own mind.” Intendiag no 
conflict with Sec. 25 of the Conscription Act, 
which would inflict punishment upon those who 
“wilfully dissuade from the performance of 
military duty,” we shall hope never to lose our 
charity for those who differ, but earnestly en- 
courage all to uphold the true Christ-like prin- 


ciples of non-resistance, because we love so fer- | 


vently our whole country, and are so deeply 
concerned for the present and future happiness 
of it, and our countrymen ; and because we feel 
that such a position is full of Christian loyalty 
and patriotism. It means nothing idle or in- 
different, but comprehends and demands at once 
every effort of moral power to remove the causes 
of war, and extend a helping hand to suffering 
humanity, wherever found, without hesitating 
to ask the question, how camethey so? Thus 
adopting, as our plain duty, the sweet 5 . of 
A. H. L. 
Phila., 11th mo. 14th, 1863. , 
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An account was lately published in one of 
the daily papers, of a man who had attained to 
an old age, who attributed his “ success in life,” 
his equanimity, cheerfulness and enjoyment, to 
having early formed the resolution of doing 
each day the most disagreeable duty first. 
When a boy he was indolent and self-indul- 
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gent, and the suffering resulting from these 
habits, caused him, as he grew up, to form 
‘the resolution alluded to, to which he adhered 
the remainder of his life. Any one who will 
make the experiment will soon find the philoso- 
phy of the rule, in its effect upon the charac- 
ter. The desire which is natural to every 
one of doing that which it is pleasant to do, 
will, if indulged in, cause the unpleasant 
duties to be deferred; and as more time is 
likely to be occupied in the former, the 
latter are often entirely neglected, and day 
after day these unperformed duties are accu- 
mulated. A vague sense of discomfort and 
pressure is thus produced; and not only this, 
but the character at last degenerates into fee- 
bleness and a want of resolution to meet the in- 
evitable trials of life. On the other hand, a 
steady adherence to the rule in question, pro- 
duces a feeling of strength and self-satisfaction 
which will cause all the duties of the day to be 
well performed, and at its close a lightness and 
serenity favorable to every innocent enjoyment. 
Indeed, it seemis as though one of the conse- 
quences of such a steady course of mental dis- 
cipline would be to make unpleasant duties 
pleasant, and to calm and moderate the mind 
in the pursuit of mere enjoyment. 


or ______—_- 

Marriep, at the residence of Pemberton Borton, 
Evesham, Burlington County, N. J.; on Fourth-day 
11th mo., 1863, according to the order of the So- 
ciety of Friends, Bensamin Borton, of Fulton Co., 
Ohio, to Exizanetu Wricar, of the former place. 

aes. See 

Diep, on the 7th of 3d mo., 1863, at the residence 
of Thomas Wright, Woodbaron, Fairfax Co., Va., 
Joan W. Reynoups, of New York, in the 31st year 
of his age. 


——, on the 20th inst., Anne Waarron, daughter 
of William and Deborah F. Wharton, in the 30th 
~ of her age; a member of Spruce Street 

onthly Meeting. 
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FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 


The Library Association of Friends of Philadel- 
phia, has established a Lyceum, designed to furnish 
rational amusement and instruction, during the en- 
suing winter. These meetings are intended specially 
for the young, but it is hoped they will not be neg- 
lected by the older members of our Society, who 
may profit by mingling with their younger Friends, 
— their presence will add dignity to the occa- 
ion. 

Those young men from the country who are 
Placed in the city for the acquisition of business 
knowledge, are particularly invited to avail them- 
selves of this means of appropriating an even- 
ingin the week, itis hoped, both profitably and 
agreeably, 

Lectures on topics of general interest will be de- 
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livered, and time will be allowed for remarks, the 
reading of literary contributions and essays, and 
the exhibition of specimens, or experiments, &c. 

Any member of the Society of Friends signing 
the list of members, shall be entitled to all the 
privileges of the Lyceum, but all members of the 
Society shall be admitted to the meetings. 

The meetings will commence on Second-day, 7th 
of Twelfth month, at the Library Room, Friends’ 
Meeting- house, Race Street, when a lecture will be 
delivered by Edward Parrish. 


Subject :— Vegetable Growth and Structure. 


For Friend’s Intelligencer. 


Annual Report of the Library Association of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 

The Committee of Management of the Libra- 
ry Association of Friends, in thus present- 
ing their annual report, embodying the condition 
of the institution during the twenty-ninth year 
of its existence, feel a peculiar satisfaction at 
the position it now occupies, as one of the most 
useful organizations under the fostering care of 
the Society of Friends. 

And, although established by them, it is not 
confined exclusively to their members. A glance 
at the record of our visitors shows a number, 
not members of the Society of Friends, who 
have been admitted gratuitously to equal privi- 
leges with them. This extension of its benefits 
has to be limited to such a number as our col- 
lection of books, our accommodation for visitors, 
and the state of our finances will warrant. Any 
attempt to accomplish more than would be ju- 
dicious on these points would mar, rather than 
advance, for all parties the benefits contemplated 
by its establishment. Were it not for this con- 
sideration they would gladly . open its doors to 
every honest seeker after truth and knowledge 
who might apply. 

Of the four hundred and ten individuals using 
the library during the past year, two hundred 
and twenty were females, and one hundred and 
ninety were males, while of the entire number 
about one hundred are not in membership with 
Friends, and it is estimated that eighty are be- 
tween ten and fifteen years of age, with a few 
under ten years. The Librarian reports * the 
deportment of visitors generally correct, and a 
disposition mostly manifested to attend to the 
rales and regulations.” Also, that three books 
are out over time, and it is not known that any 
have been lost during the past year; together 
with the gratifying information of the constant 
use of the juvenile works, and although this 
demands their renewal from time to time, it is 
no cause of regret, as we have ever looked upon 
this as an important feature in our library. 

In the origin of this concern Friends were 
active and zealous for its advancement, but a 
decrease of energy appears to have been expe- 
rienced for some time until about the close of 
the year 1849, when renewed interest was mani- 
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fested, and the appeals to Friends for an ad- 
vance in their voluntary contributions were cheer- 
fully responded to. Since that time the 
number of volumes has rapidly increased, and 
43 a natural consequence the use of the library 
has correspondingly increased, until the com- 
mittee now have it in their power to make the 
following exhibit : 

The use of the Library during the past year 
has been as follows : 

During the first six mouths, viz., from the 
Tenth month last to the Third month, both in- 
clusive, there were loaned to an aggregate of 

BES COIN carcsaisnicsencesenet 2043 books. 

ala, 1680 « 
Making a total of three thousand seven hundred 
and twenty-three volumes loaned during that 
period. 

During the last six months, viz., from Fourth 
month Ist to Tenth month Ist, inclusive, there 
were loaned to an aggregate of 

ee NN iiisnstiviinaaininsins. sin 1081 books, 

419 Males, 979 « 
Making a total of to thousand ond sixty vol- 
umes loaned during that period. Showing, when 
combined, that there have been loaned during 
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the year, 
3124 volumes on 1243 applications of females. 
2659 6 1038 “ males. 











Or a circulation of five thousand seven’ hundred 
and eiyhty-three volumes during the past twelve 
months, which is an increase of six hundred 
and eight over the circulation of last year. 

The increase of the Library during the past 
year has been two hundred and ninty-two vol- 
umes, comprising two hundred and nine works, 
of which one hundred and sixty-two were do- 
nations, making the whole number of books now 
in the Library five thousand cight hundred and 
fifty, classified as follows: 










































































Abridged and Juvenile,... ...........s0000 910 
a ishitisindcacdsanaknnas’ ohabadeabiebiiies 734 
RR inctitisianisiniiniicdinnrscsdscumnsnniin 
Voyages and Travels,...........csccscsessees 624 
History and Biography,........ se. 1012 
Nc iitsiaienniiisininass<tiiuasianiiniins 1303 











Catalogues of which, completed up to the pre- 
sent time, can be procured of the Librarian at 
the low price of twenty-five cents. 

It is seldom the committee introduce the 





























Report, but they believe the valuable contribu- 
tion by our friend Richard Price of one hundred 
and fif/ty-nine volumes will justify an especial 
allusion to this addition to the Library; and 
they are willing to remind Friends generally, 
that such practical tokens of remembrance are 
always acceptable. 

It requires no stipulated sum to constitute a 
member of our Library Association. 
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Institution may dictate, is acknowledged as such. 
And although we appeal to Friends who are 
able, thus to encourage and sustain it, we do 
not demand a subscription as the condition of 
the use of the Library, it being sirictly 
gratuitous. 


names of donors of books into their Annual Seventh 





The Treasurer’s account, settled to the 9th 


inst. makes the following exhibit : 


RECEIPTS. 











Balance on hand at last settlement, - » 218 39 
Received from subscriptions, 282 50 
“ " fines, 5 46 
$506 35 
EXPENDITURES. 
Cash paid for New Books, $115 14 
« « Rebinding Books, 15 15 
Librarian’s salary, and assist- 
ance rendered Librarian, . 99 50 
Insurance on Books, . . 8 25 
Incidental expenses, including 
Printing and distributing An- 
nual Report, Notices, &c., 35 35 
Commissions for collecting 
Subscriptions, . ° . 28 25 
301 64 
Balance due the Association, 204 71 


It may be well once more to remind our con- 
tributors that our balances are always made up 
before the publishing season commences, and 
any amount that may be then on hand is very 
soon reduced. Very few desirable books have 
been published during the past year, to which 
fact are we in part unwillingly indebted for the 
present state of our finances. 

The Committee regret that no addition during 
the past year has been made to our collection 
of ancient records and curiosities. 

The Committee unite in proposing the name 
of Thomas Ridgway for Clerk and Macpherson 
Saunders for Treasurer of the Association the 
ensuing year. 

The first, second and third volumes of 
Friends’ Intelligencer are wanted to complete 
our sett, and the Committee would be thankful 
for information where they can be procured. 

The Library is now open, as heretofore, on 
Fourth and Seventh-day evenings, for the ac- 
commodation of Friends generally, and 00 
-day afternoons for the exclusive accom- 
modationof females. Entrance from Fifteenth 
Street. 

Extracted from the Minutes. 
Jacos M. Extts, Clerk. 


Philadelphia, Tenth month, 1863. 





He that understands not his employment, 


Any | whatever else he knows, must be unfit for it; 
friend contributing such an amount annually as} and the public suffer by his inexpertness— 
his or her means, and the interest felt in the | Penn. 
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Doce Sie Cleats Aeneas. its entire cost is only a fraction above the esti- 
THE GREAT WORKS OF THE PERIOD. mated cost of the other. The Suez Canal, as 
Many years ago a work was published in| We have said, is to cost $40,000,000. The to- 
Paris, the exact title of which has escaped our tal cost of the Erie Canal is set down at $41,- 
recollection ; to the best of our belief it was 873,738. It may not be out of place here to 
“ Wonders of the year 3,000.” In this book | cast a glance over the other great works of this 
were humorous illustrations representing the character in the United States. Next in ex- 
progress of the world up to that period and the tent to the Erie Canal comes the Wabash and 
marvellous things mankind would be enabled | Erie Canal, from Evansville, Indiana, to the 
to perform through the aid of machinery, &ec. State line of Ohio, three hundred and seventy- 
Among other engravings there was one of a| Dine miles ; and next, the Ohio and Erie Canal, 
huge mortar from which two bombs chained to- which connects the Ohio river at Portsmouth 
gether were issuing. In each bomb two placid with Lake Erie at Cleveland. The length of 
(iauls were seated smoking (as was quite natu- the latter is three hundred and seven miles. 
ral), and reading the papers as they journeyed Its dimensions, however, are much less than 
rapidly through the air. Another engraving those of the Erie Canal, the width being only 
represented an individual with a locomotive on forty feet and the depth four feet. The Chesa- 
each foot making seven league strides over the | Peake and Ohio Canal is the next most im- 
country, and enjoying the scenery with his| portant work of this character in this coun- 
hands in his pocket. As we have not yet| 'Y, though of late years it has been permitted 
achieved the 30th century, it is hardly wise to| to fall into decay. It extends from the Poto- 
predict as impossible the forecasting of the{ ™2c, at Georgetown, to the Cumberland mines, 
French work, and while the busy inventors of in Maryland, the original design of extending 
the day have not as yet turned their attention it to the Ohio river not having been carried 
to shooting men through the airin bomb shells, | ©Ut- The length of the canal is one hundred 
the capitalists and energetic people of the period and eighty-four miles and a half, and its cost 
have taken hold of mighty works calculated to| tea and a half millions. The James river and 
opén up commerce and extend the bonds of hu- Kanawha Canal, in Virginia, connecting these 
man brotherhood in a remarkable degree. Rail-| tWo rivers, is also a very important work. Its 
roads, telegraph lines, canals, on stupendous | length is one hundred and forty-eight miles, 
scales, are either projected or going forward and its cost, $6,136,280. Since the Rebellion 
with such promptness that there would seem broke out there have been reports of the sale 
to be no part of the habitable globe to be left of this work by the State toa French company ; 
untrodden by the feet of men, and no wilder-| but the exact facts of the case are not easily to 
uess, however savage or forbidden, to be left| be got at just now. The total length of canals 
desolate and uncultivated. in the United States may be set down at about 
The Suez Canal, intended to connect the|four thousand five hundred miles, which, at 
Mediterranean Seato the Red Sea,.and which | the average cost of the Krie Canal—say $100,- 
has been so long delayed from various causes, 000 per mile—would represent a total outlay of 
has at length been taken up again by parties $450,000,000.” 
styling themselves “ the Universal Company of | SHIP CANAL FROM THE MISSISSIPPI TO LAKE MICHIGAN. 
the Suez Maritime Canal.” The exclusive priv- The Ship Canal Convention which assembled 
Hege of forming this company was granted by }i0 Chicago in June last, dispersed without com- 
the late Pasha of Egypt to a French Engineer ; ing to any satisfactory decision. The plans pro- 
the capital stock amounts to, $40,000,000, in | posed ate :— 
shares of $100 each; the Pasha investing to| “1. To make a slack water navigation of the 
the amount of $18,000,000. The works are to| Illinois and Des Plaines, and to enlarge the 
be completed in six years, the Egyptian govern- | present Illinois and Michigan Canal to such di- 
ment to have a claim of 15 per cent. on the net | mensions as shall admit of the passage of gun- 
profits of each year. The canal itself is to be boats and of the largest class of Mississippi 
ninety miles long, three hundred and thirty feet | Steamers to the lakes. 
wide, and twenty feet below low water level in| “2. To enlarge the locks of the Erie and 
ihe Mediterranean Sea. Oswego canals of New York tosuch dimensions 
js 4 AMERICAN CANALS. _ | as shall pass an iron-clad gunboat twenty-five 
“The immense cost of this enterprise, as| feet wide and two hundred feet long, and draw- 
compared with the Erie Canal for instance,|ing not less than six feet and six inches of 
might not be understood, if the fact of deepen-| water. 
ing, or rather making supports at either end of| ‘The cost of the first project would be about 
* Were not tuken into consideration. The Erie | thirteen million five hundred thousard dollars, 
Vaual, with its various feeders, is nearly five | and the second about three million five hundred 
times the length of the Suez Canal, being four] thousand dollars. This project came within a 


aundred and twenty-four miles anda half, aud | few votes of being carried out at the last ses- 
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sion of Congress, and a more determined and 
probably successful effort will be made in its fa- 
vor at the approaching session.” 
THE RAILROAD SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES. 
“In this connection, a glance at the extent 
of the railroad system of this country is not 
inappropriate. There were, on the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1862, in the whole of the United States, 
thirty-three thousand two hundred and twenty- 
two miles of rail-road in actual operation, and 
seventeen thousand eight ented and ninety- 
two miles in course of construction, making an 
aggregate of fifty-one thousand one hundred 
and fourteen miles; the cost of which is set 
down at the enormous figure of eleven hundred 
and ninety-two millions four hundred thousand 
five hundred and twenty-four dollars: a sum of 
money which would go near liquidating our na- 
tional debt. More than two-thirds of the ex- 
tent of lines actually operated was the result of 
the previous ten years’ enterprise; for on the 
let of January, 1852, our railroad system only 
represented a length of ten thousand and nine 
hundred miles. The single State of New York 
has (exclusive of city lines) two thousand seven 
hundred and ten miles of railroad. The total 
eost of the construction and equipment of 
the railroads of this State (inclusiue of city 
reads), is given in last year’s annual report of the 
State Engineer and Surveyor at one hundred 
and forty-five millions of dollars; and their ag- 
gregate earnings for the preceding year at 
twenty-nine millions five hundred and seven 
thousand one hundred and eighty dollars.” 


TUNNELING THE ALPS. 

“One of the most stupendous works ever un- 
dertaken in connection with railroad building 
is the tunneling of the Alps, for the purpose of 
opening communications between Piedmont and 
Savoy. The tunnel passes beneath what is 
known as the Frejus ridge, in the vicinity of 
Mont Cenis, from which it takes its name. It 
has an average depth of about a mile below the 
surface, and is to be about eight miles in length. 
The height is nineteen feet and the width 
twenty-five. As shafts a mile in depth were 
out of the question, the tunnel has been worked 
from the extremities alone. Scientific expedi- 
ents have been resorted to, to supply the work- 
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the rock, varying from two to three feet, in 
about twenty minutes. These holes can be 
bored either horizontally, vertically or oblique. 
ly. As many as eighty are sometimes driven 
in the face of the rock, but all are not charged 
with powder, the object in making most of them 
being merely to facilitate the breaking up of 
the rock when the powder explodes in the 
others. When the holes are bored the machine 
is drawn back upon the rails to a distance of 
about fifty yards. Great wooden doors are 
then shut to guard against injury to the ma 
chinery or workmen, and the holes are filled 
with powder, which is ignited by means ofa 
fuse. There are two blasts every twenty-four 
hours. It requires a long time to get rid of 
the foul gases produced by the explosion and 
to remove the debris—from an hour to four 
and a half hours—so that but slow progress is 
made. Not more than five feet of tunneling 
can be done daily, from each side, at whieh 
rate it would take ten years to finish it. But 
machines are being made which, it is supposed, 
will expedite the work about one-third, so that 
six years may suffice to see it completed. Its 
estimated cost is three millions of dollars. The 
sides of the Mont Cenis tunnel are lined with 
the excavated stone, and the roof with brick 
work. The walls are vertical and the roof 
semicircular. The lining is carried about a 
foot below the roadway. and makes a miter joint 
with the rock, so as to convert the substratum 
into a naturalinvert. A little over a mile, or 
nearly one-sixth of the tunneling is fisished. 
The tunnel will have a continuous gradient, fal- 
ling from the Savoy end toward Italy at the rate 
of one in five hundred. The approaches are 
rather steep, being about one in fifty on one side 
and one in forty on the other. The height of 
the tunnel above the sea is, at its Italian en- 
trance, 4,331 feet.” 


THE HOOSBIC TUNNEL. 


“The Hoosic Mountain, lying between the 
Connecticut and the Hudsoa rivers, in Massa- 
chusetts, can bear no compatison with the Alps 
or the Pyrenees; and yet the tunnel on the 
Troy and Greenfield road falls little, if at all, 
short of either the Mont Cenis, or the interna 
tional tunnel of the Aldrides. Like those, it 


men with air, which is forced into iron reser-; cannot be worked by the ordinary method of 


voirs, and made useful also in working the bo- 


sinking shafts, on account of. the height of the 


ing machines. The mode of operation of these! mountain, but has to be opened from either 


borers is thus described: Six of them, having 
an edge in the shape of the letter Z, with the 
machinery for driving them forward, six reser- 
voirs, containing water, which is forced in a 
constant jet into the whole while the boring is 
being performed, and a gas apparatus, are 
mounted ona railroad carriaage frame and sent 
ja. The whele works in a heading eleven feet 


gi inches by eleven feet. It drives holes in| 


end. It is four anda half miles in length, 


‘and its internal dimensions are fourteen by 


The material through which 


eighteen feet. 
In 1854 the State of 


it is cut is mica slate. 


Massachusetts authorized a loan of its credit # . 
the company for the execution of the work of 
two millions of dollars, the bonds to be delivered 
monthly, at the rate of fifty dollars for every lin- 
eal foot excavated.” 
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TELEGRAPHS IN ASIA. 

The great Capitals of Asia are being woven 
into this network of telegraphs. Madrus, Bom- 
bay, Calcutta, Singapore, Cochin China, Can- 
ton, Pekin, Japan and the ‘Aleutian Islands are 
to be drawn close to the commercial centres of 


-Kurope and America. The Island of Java had 


sixteen hundred miles of telegraph in operation 
in 1853, and had fourteen offices open; the 
business done for the year amounted to twelve 
thousand eight hundred and seventeen des- 

tches. Thus is civilization being spread 
though the remotest and most benighted re- 
gions of the earth, by an agency in ignorance of 
which all the buried generations lived and died, 
and the first practical test of whose power was 
made within the last twenty years, in the trans- 
mission of the message of an American Presi- 
dent from Washington to Baltimore, in 1844.” 


Selected for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE CLOSE OF THE WEEK. 


The week is past, the Sabbath dawn comes on, 

Rest—rest in peace—thy daily toil is done, 

And standing, as thou standest on the brink 

Of a new scene of being,—calmly think 

Of what is gone, is now, and soon shall be 

As one that trembles on Eternity. 

For, sure as this now closing week is past, 

So sure advancing time will close thy last; 

Sure as to-morrow shall the awful light 

Of the Eternal morning hail thy sight. 

Spirit of God! on this week’s verge I stand, 

Tracing the guiding influence of thy hand ; 

That hand which leads me gently, kindly, still, 

Up life’s dark, stony, tirgsome, thorny hill. 

Thou, thou, in every storm hast shelter’d me 

Beneath the wing of thy benignity : 

A thousand graves my footsteps circumvent, 

And I exist thy mercy’s monument ; 

A thousand writhe upon a bed of pain, 

I live—and pleasure flows through every vein ; 

Want, o’er a thousand wretches waves her hand ; 

I circled by ten thousand mercies stand, 

How can I praise thee, Father? how express 

My debt of reverence and thankfulness, 

A debt that no intelligence can count, . 

While every moment swells the vast amount. 

For the week’s duties Thou hast given me strength, 

And brought me to its peaceful close at length ; 

And here my grateful bosom fain would raise 

A fresh memorial to thy glorious praise. 
Bownina. 


—_——_-—~<s9-——- - - 


Selected. 
No bird-song floated down the hill, 
The tangled bank below was still ; 


No rustle from the birchen stem, 
No ripple from the water’s hem. 


The dusk of twilight round us grew, 
We felt the falling of the dew; 


For, from us, ere the day was done, 
The wooded hilla shut out the gap. 


But on the river’s farther side 
We saw the bill-tops glorified, — 


A tender glow, execeding fair, 
A dream of day without its glare. 
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With us the damp, the chill, the gloom: 
With them the sunset’s rosy bloom ; 


While dark, through willowy vistas seen, 
The river rolled in shade between. 


From out the darkness where we trod 
We gazed upon those hills of God, 


Whose light seemed not of moon or sun. 
We spake not, but our thought was one. 


We paused, as if from that bright shore 
Beckoned our dear ones gone before ; 


And stilled our beating hearts to hear 
The voices lost to mortal ear; 


Sudden our pathway turned from night; 
The hills swung open to the light; 


Through their green gates the sunshine showed, 
A long slant splendor downward flowed. 


Down glade and glen and bank it rolled, 
It bridged the shaded stream with gold ; 


And borne on piers of mist, allied 
The shadowy with the sunlit side ! 


‘* So,” prayed we, “ when our feet drew near 
The river, dark with mortul fear, 

“ And the night cometh chill with dew, 
O Father !—let thy light break through ! 


“ So let the hills of doubt divide, 
So bridge with faith the sunless tide ! 


“ So let the eyes that fall on earth 
On thy eternal hills look forth ; 
“ And in thy beckoning angels know 
The dear ones whom we loved below !”’ 
— Whittier. 
<9 


SICKNESS NOT CAUSELESS. 


There never can be disease without a cause ; 
and almost always the cause is in the person 
who is ill ; he has either done something which 
he ought not to have done, or he has omitted 
something which he should have attended to. 

Another important item is, that sickness does 
not, as a general thing, come on suddenly ; as 
seldom does it thus come, as a house becomes 
enveloped in flames om the instant of the 
fire first breaking out. There is generally a 
spark, a tiny flame, a trifling blaze. It is so 
with disease, and promptitude is always an im- 
portant element of safety and deliverance. A 
little child wakes up ia the night with a dis- 
turbing cough, but which, after a while passes 
off, and the parents feel relieved; on the see- 
ond night the cough is more decided ; the 


_| third it is croup, andin afew hours more the 


darling is dead ! 

Had that child been kept warm in bed the 
whole of the day after the first coughing was 
noticed, had ightly and got abundant 
warm sleep, it would have had no cough the 
second night, and the day after would have 
been well. 

An incaloulable amount ef haman suffering 
and many lives would be saved every year if 
two things were dene unifermly. First, when 
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once, trace the cause of it, and avoid that cause 
ever after. Second, use meané at once to re- 
move the symptom; and among these, the 
best, those which are most universally available 
and applicable, are rest, warmth, abstinence, a 
clean person and pure air. When animals are 
ill, they follow nature’s instinct, and lie down 
to rest. Many a valuable life has been lost by 
the unwise effort of the patient to “ keep up,” 
when the most fitting place was a warm bed 
and a quiet apartment. 

Some persons attempt to “ harden their con- 
stitutions”’ by exposing themselves to the causes 
which induced their sufferings, as if they could, 
by so doing, get accustomed to the exposure, 
and ever thereafter endure it with impunity. 
A good constitution, like a good garment lasts 
the longer by its being taken care of. If a fin- 
ger has been burned by putting it in the fire, 
and is cured never so well, it will be burned 
again as often as it has been put in the fire ;such 
a result is inevitable. There is no such thing 


as hardening one’s self against the causes of 


disease. What gives a man a cold to-day will 
give him a cold to-morrow, and the next day, 
and the next. What lies in the stomach like a 
heavy weight to-day will do the same to-mor- 
row; and not in a less degree, but a greater ; 
and as we get older, or get more under the in- 
fluence of disease, lesser causes have greater 
ill effects ; so that the older we get, the greater 
need is there for increased efforts to favor our- 
selves, to avoid hardships and exposures, and be 
more prompt in rectifying any * symptom,” by 
rest, warmth and abstinence——ZHall’s Jour- 
nal. 
a 


COVER YOUR VINES AND PLANTS. 


The advice cannot be too often given to all 
who cultivate vines and plants, as to their pro- 
tection through the wioter and early spring. 
We have found, after a good many years of ex- 
perience, that there is no mode of guarding all 
vines and plants not entirely hardy, against our 
occasionally severe winters, as laying them 
down and covering them with soil. Of course 
we mean those which can be so treated. The 
covering should not be more than two to four 
inches, according to the nature of the thing 
laid down. If too much earth is used, the 
buds, from the heat of the ground in March, 
may burst too early, and may be damaged by a 
late frost when taken up, which should rarely 
be done before the first of April. All young 
Grape-vines should be laid down, though it 
will prove of great benefit, in our judgment, to 
all grape vines, young or old, hardy or otherwise, 
to prune them and lay them down and cover them 
with a few inches of soil. All Raspberry canes 
should be pruned and laid down; so should 
Roses that are liable to damage from the frost. 
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any uncomfortable feeling is noticed, begin at 










Strawing-up roses and other deciduous flowers 
and shrubbery, as it is usually done, that is, 
binding them as tightly almost as a pole, is far 
more injurious to them than no protection at 
all. Where strawing-up is resorted to, it 
should be applied only on the side exposed to 
the sun. 

All flower borders should have a good cover. 
ing of stable manure—horse manure being 
very good for this purpose. In the spring the 
long stuff should be raked off, and the rest 
forked in. It will not only protect the roots 
against injury during the winter, but the plants 
will appear in the‘spring greatly invigorated 
and the flowers will be much more abundant, 
and prove of much higher colors and greater 
beauty. ven leaves, straw, debris of any 
kind; or, if there be nothing else, a slight 
covering of soil will be of good service. 

.We trust that no one who values the things 
about his premises here referred to, will neg. 
lect this brief advice—and now is the time to 
attend to it—at least not later than the last of 
this month. 


oninitanbiccassiaialillliieide oe ae 
PRESERVING CUT FLOWERS. 


It is a point of much interest, as to the best 
method of preserving cut flowers for a length of 
time in water, the idea generally prevalent 
being that a frequent change of water is the 
best thing to secure thatend. The most suc- 
cessful method is to cut off half an inch or an 
inch of the stem that has been in the water, ac- 
cording to the length of it. This will again open 
the pores that have become closed with glutin- 
ous matter that has exuded from the stem when 
first cut; the pores being stopped very often be- 
fore the stem is placed in the water, frequently 
oceasions rapid withering. But cutting the bot- 
tom of the stem, the moisture immediately be- 
gins to flow upwards and the branch soon recov- 
ers its vigor. The stems of flowers are also fre- 
quently kept in water till the bottom begins to 
rot and decay ; these, if cut above such decayed 
part, will also recover again, and when placed 
in fresh water will frequently continue fresh for 
some time afterward. lowers bought in shops 
and markets are often dried at thé bottom before 
restored again to the water; the bottom of the 
stems of these should therefore be always cut 
before being immersed again in water. Speci- 
mens of plants coming from a long distance are 
frequently much withered when they arrive; 
they should therefore be enclosed at the bottom 


in wet moss, tied around them before they are - 


packed in abox or basket. | If they arrive much 
withered, the best way of recovering them is to 
cut the bottom of the stem or branch, and place 
their ends in about an inch of water in the bot- 
tom of a pan or other suitable vessel, and 
sprinkle a little water upon their leaves. 
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THE WEATHER LAST WEEK. 
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Mean of the week 44:5. 

Same time last year 42-3. 

Rain during the week 5:8 of an inch. 
Homer Eacavs. 





A WORD IN BEHALF OF FARMERS’ SONS. . 


Farmers, did you ever think what a lonesome 
business farming can be, and often is, made for 
your boys, just by your unsociability ? Do you 
talk with your sons as you go to and from and 
while at work? Ordo you work in dreary, un- 
cheered silence, unless a neighbor chances to 
come along or help you a day, and then suddenly 
recover the faculty of speech and flow of spirits ? 
Do you know your boy’s subjects of thought ? 
his pet plans ?-and would he confide to you or 
advise with you about any new plan or idea? 
Do you complain that your son “ takes no in- 
terest” in your work, and at the same time do 
you take no interest in his plans for pleasure 
and profit? Do you help him make bis “ bow 
and arrow,” or his ‘‘ trucks,” or his sled? or 
does he have to construct these out of your sight 
and enjoy them by stealth, for fear of receiving 
areprimand from you for this waste of time ? 
Do you commend his good endeavors, or do you 
reprimand him on every slight occasion without 
any manifestation of your appreciation of his 
diligence at cther times ? 

There is nothing so terribly discouraging as 
this perpetual fault-finding without any com- 
mendation, and yet, who cannot call to mind 
many fathers who so rarely commend their sons, 
‘that it is thought to be said ironically when by 
chance a word of satisfaction with their conduct 
is uttered. Farmers’ boys feel this more from 
the fact that they are almost constantly with 
their fathers. ‘They cannot, like village boys, 
meet companions at night after their work is 
done, and “have a good time,” nor can they 
every few days see some show, fireman’s parade, 
orentertaining curiosity, that may serve them for 
subjects of thought when at work in silence. 
The farm is their world, and if the farmer does 


not try hard to make himself the companion of 


his boys, to not only seem, but to be interested 
in whatever interests his sons, to make the hours 
of work a“ pleasant sociable time,” instead ofa 
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silent, dreary drag, and if he does not by con- 
sulting with them, and asking for and talking 
over with them their plans and suggestions, and 
by proper commendation, encourage them to 
better efforts in the future, why should he 
be surprised to learn some morning that his 
son had become tired of the farm, and 
“stepped out” to try,the broad untried world 
outside ? 

How many fathers, whose boys leave home 
just as soon as they can, might justly blame only 
their own reserve for the sons’ discontent. 
Boys are very much like men, and how can they 
be contented and happy while working day after 
day in silence, only when the parental mouth is 
opened to reprimand some error of omission or 
commission ? No one wonders that the slaves of 
the South are not contented, and do not feel an 
interest in their work; and many a farmer 
treats his boys, as far as companionship is con- 
cerned, just as if they were slaves. He does 
not do this because he does not love his boy. 
though it seems so to the child; but he has 
‘¢ put away childish things” so far that he does 
not appreciate the feelings of youth, and then 
the boy is his own, and he does not feel under 
any social obligations to him. I verily believe 
that boys who “live out” will average to be 
more contented, and to have more reason to be 
contented, than farmers’ boys who live at home, 
so far as companioaship with and commendation 
from the father is concerned. 

Let any one observe in his own neighborhood, 
or still better, observe carefully his own boys, 
and he will at once be convinced there is here 
a great evil, and one to be especially observed 
in the farming community. People who labor 
hard are apt to become cold and reserved. The 
work of the farmer is usually very suggestive of 
the most pleasant and instructive interchange of 
words, and in the quiet monotony of hoeing one 
dill after another, the father forgets that the 
son is not as old as himself’, with a lifetime of 
recollections for his mind to feed upon. 

Think of this thing, father, and observe your 
son’s conduct, and if you find that he feels any 
more confidence that he shall find sympathy and 
encouragement and assistance from any one else 
than from you, your duty to him asa father has 
not been discharged.— Maine Farmer. 

LABOR OF ORIGINAL THINKING. 

Sir Benjamin Brodie, in his work on “ Mind 
and Matter,” states that a man may be en- 
gaged in professional matters for twelve or 
fourteen hours daily, and suffer no very great 
inconvenience beyond that which may be 
traced to bodily fatigue. The greater part of 
what he has to do (at least it is so after a cer- 
tain amount of expericnce) is nearly the same 
as that which he has done many times before, 
and becomes almost a matter of course, He 
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uses not only his previous knowledge of facts, 
or his simple experience, but his previous 
thoughts, and the conclusions at which he had 
arrived formerly; and it is only at intervals 
that he is called upon to make any consider- 
able mental exertion. But at every step in 
the composition of his philosophical works 
Lord Bacon had to think; and no one can be 
engaged in that which requires a sustained ef- 
fort of thought, for more than a very limited 
portion of the twenty-four hours. Such an 
amount of that kind of occupation must have 
been quite sufficient even for so powerful a 
mind as that of Lord Bacon. Mental relaxa- 
tion after severe mental exertion is not less 
agreeable than bodily repose after bodily labor. 
A few hours bona fide mental labor will ex- 
haust the craving for active employment, and 
leave the mind in a state in which the subse- 
quent leisure (which is not necessarily mere 
idleness) will be as agreeable as it would have 
been irksome and painful otherwise. 

Mere attention is an act of volition. Think- 
ing implies more than this, and a still greater 
and more constant exercise of volition. It is 
with the mind as it is with the body. When 
the volition is exercised there is fatigue ; 
there is none otherwise ; and in proportion as 
the will is more exercised, so is the fatigue 
greater. The muscle of the heart acts sixty 
or seventy times in a minute, and the muscles 
of respiration act eighteen or twenty times in 
@ minute, for seventy or eighty, or in some 
rare instances even for a hundred successive 

ears; but there is no feeling of fatigue. 

e same amount of muscular exertion, under 
the influence of volition, induces fatigue in a 


few hours. 
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ANGLO-SAXON WEDDINGS. 


Not till the ninth or tenth century did wo- 
men obtain the privilege of choosing or refus- 
ing their husbands. Often they were betrothed, 
as children, the bridegroom’s pledge of mar- 

iage being accompanied by a “ security,” or 
“‘ wed,” whence comes the word. Part of the 
wea always consisted of a ring, placed upon the 
maiden’s right hand, and there religiously kept 
until transferred to the other hand at the later 
nuptials. Then, also, were repeated the mar- 
rage vows and other ceremonies, out of which 
those now prevailing have grown. The bride 
was-taken “ for fairer, for fouler, for better, for 
worse, for richer, for poorer,” and promised to 
be “ buxom and bonny ” to her future husband. 
At the final ceremony, the bridegroom put the 
ring on each of the bride’s left-hand fingers in 
turn, saying at the first, “In the name of the 
Father,’ at the seeond, “In the name of the 
Son,” at the third, “In the name of the Holy 
Ghost,” and at the fourth, “Amen.” Then 
also the father gaye to his new son one of his 


INTELLIGENCER. 


daughter’s shoes, in token of the transfer of 
authority which he effected, and the bride was 
at once made to feel the change by a tap or 
a blow on the head given with the shoe, The 
husband, on his part, took an oath to use his 
wife well. Ifhe failed to do so, she might 
leave him, but by the law he was allowed con- 
siderable license. He was bound in honor “ to 
bestow on his wife and his apprentices mode. 
rate castigation.” We have nothing to show 
the exact amount of castigation held moderate 
by the Anglo-Sazons; but one old Welsh law 
decides that three blows with a broomstick on 
“any part of the person, except the head” isa 
fair allowance, and another provides that the 
stick be no longer than the husband’s arm, nor 
thicker than his middle finger. Prior to the 
seventh century a wife might at any time be 
repudiated on proof of ber being either barren, 
deformed, silly, passionate, luxurious, rude, 
habitually drank, gluttonous, very garrulous, 
quarrelsome, or abusive.—Thrubb’s Angle- 
Saxon House. 


ITEMS. 


A Locomotive Eneing will carry 200 tuns ata 
cost of fuel scarcely exceeding the cost of corn and 
hay which a pack mule consumed, before the loco- 
motive was invented, in conveying a load of three 
hundred weight an equal distance. The same dif- 
ference of cost would be saved the community 4 
using steam engines upon city railroads instead 
horses, and every saving of cost is so much capital 
set free to employ more labor, and add to the gene- 
ral accumulation of wealth. 

A curiuus observation respecting the rapidity of 
eagles in their flight has just been made by a trav- 
eller crossing the Grison Alps. An eagle, in fying 
from one mountain peak to another, ata height 
8,000 or 9,000 feet, performed the distance of five 
miles in five minutes. 


INDIA-RUBBER Can be dissolved by several substan- 
ces which evaporate and leave it in a solid condi- 
tion. Naphtha, turpentine, and benzole are solvents, 
but the latter is preferable on account of it having 
a more pleasant odor than the other two. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour anp Mgat.—There is no essential change 
in the Flour market. Sales of fresh ground exe 


family at $7 75 a $8 per bbl. The sales to te 
trade range from $5 50 for low grade superfine, up 
to $11 for fancy lots. The market is nearly bare of 
Rye Flour and Corn meal. 


Grain.—Wheat is in light demand and rather dull. 
Sales of 5,000 bushels fair and prime Pennsylvanis 
and Southern Red at $1 63 a $1 66 per bushel, aad 
White at $1 80 a $2 03. Rye commands $1 ® 
per bushel. Corn is in demand, with sales at $1 209 
$1 21. Oats continue in request at 86 a 87 cents. 
_ sale of Penna. Barley at $1 40, and of Malt # 

1 70. 

Szevs.—Cloverseed is scarce and in demand % 
$7 a $7 50 per 64 Ibe. Timothy is dull at $25 
a $25 per bushel. Small sales of Flaxseed 
$3 05 per bushel. 





